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the past. A series of conferences, at Montevideo (1933),
Lima (1938), special conference of foreign ministers at
Panama (1939) and Havana (1940) sought to tighten the
political and economic relations between the American
powers; and the last two, held in the shadow of the new
world war, tried to develop a common defence policy.
But even as late as 1939, the Panama Conference was
content with declaring that American waters (roughly 300
miles from the shore) were to be freed from belligerent
activity. But there was no corresponding willingness to
take action to enforce this declaration, and in fact there
took place aliriost at once, in these waters, the first serious
naval action of the war, the destruction of the Gra[Spee.
In this policy there was implicit the belief that, What-
ever the course of war in Europe, the territorial and.
strategic status quo in the Americas was not in danger.
The Roosevelt administration and American public
opinion did not, indeed, display indifference to the
results of the war, but it vfa&.possible to believe before
May, 1940, that 'river stay away from my door* was a
practical policy4
European Possessions in the Western Hemisphere
The collapse of France made a long neglected aspect of
the Monroe Doctrine suddenly come to the front. Were
the spoils of France to include French possessions in the
western hemisphere? The American charge d'affaires
informed the German government that the U.S.A. 'would
not recognize any transfer of a geographical region of the
Western Hemisphere from one non-American power to
another non-American power*. The German reply was
not comforting; it pointed out that the Monroe Doctrine
so interpreted * would amount to conferring upon some
European countries the right to possess territories in the
Western Hemisphere and not to other European coun-
tries1. The American reply, in effect, agreed that this